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THE PLACE OF EXPIATION IN HUMAN 
REDEMPTION. 

By George B. Gow, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

In his work on the Philosophy and Development of Religion 
Professor Pfleiderer, speaking of redemption, says: 1 

The truth is this, that it is not a miraculous process external to us, which 
was accomplished long ago and once for all by the sacrificial death of a god 
in our favor, but that it is a moral event, happening within the soul, which 
always repeats itself, the self-sacrifice of the will to God in obedience, love, 
and patience. 

Again, speaking of the crucifixion of Jesus, he says: 2 

This fate of the greatest of the Sons of men is typical of the fate of the 
whole of mankind. Viewed in its light the whole history of the world appears 
as a single theodicy, and all the sufferings of peoples and individuals are 
transfigured into means of salvation. 

And still again, recurring to the subject of redemption, he says : 3 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of redemption by the circuitous way of the 
phariseean legal theory of expiation yet comes again at last to the simple, 
religious, moral, fundamental truth which forms the basis of the gospel of 
Jesus. If we can no longer accept the notion of a bloody expiation carried 
out on an innocent one for the satisfaction of justice and buying off the curse 
of the law, yet we recognize the abiding truth of the thought, lying under the 
dogmatic veil, that the holy love of God cannot otherwise redeem and save 
sinful man than by the judgment upon sin as it executes itself, not indeed 
outside of us, but within us, in the painful severance of the ego from its 
naturally selfish desires and in humble and obedient self-sacrifice to God's 
holy will. 

It is too often the case that that part of the work of redemp- 
tion which is external to us is thought of as miraculous in the 
sense of being in some way unnatural, unintelligible, and beyond 
reason ; but this is mainly because the prevalent conception of 
the miraculous is irrational and unreal. In the true sense of the 
word, the divine side of redemption is truly miraculous, as is 

1 Philosophy and Development of Religion, Gifford Lectures, Vol. I, p. 260. 
"Ibid., p. 324. ^ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 173. 
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everything in the universe when rightly understood. To say, as 
if that were all, that redemption, as a process external to us, was 
accomplished long ago, though it is too frequently represented 
thus, is far from the whole truth. But there never was a time 
since intelligent beings had need of redemption when the fact 
of expiation, with its mighty power to redeem, was not a reality 
external to the sin -burdened soul. To say that this redemptive 
expiation was accomplished once for all by "the sacrificial death 
of a god in our favor," though popular representations of the 
doctrine too frequently seem to amount to this, is a gross mis- 
representation of the reality. And yet it is true that, relative to 
human guilt, there is in the one, true, and living God a real 
expiation for sin which practically for the sinner was and is 
accomplished once for all, and without which his redemption 
would not be possible. It is true that " we can no longer accept 
the notion of a bloody expiation carried out on an innocent one 
for the satisfaction of justice and the buying off the curse of the 
law," as the case is no doubt very commonly represented, par- 
ticularly by those who reject the doctrine of a vicarious sacri- 
fice ; but it is also true that expiation for sin has been made and 
is continually revealed in the suffering which has its eternal 
reality in the Divine Being, and of which shed blood is the uni- 
versally recognized symbol. It is perhaps the crowning excel- 
lence of Professor Pfleiderer's treatment of religion that he so 
sympathetically penetrates the "dogmatic veil" and "reaches 
the underlying truth." Thus he says: "The truth must be rec- 
ognized underlying the dogmatic veil that the holy love of God 
cannot otherwise redeem and save sinful men than by the judg- 
ment on sin within us, in the painful severance of the ego from 
its naturally sinful desires, and in humble, obedient self-surrender 
to God's hoi)' will." But compare with this what he says of the 
necessity of a "theodicy" as a "means of salvation." This 
theodicy he finds in the sufferings of Jesus and of all the right- 
eous who in all ages have suffered for righteousness' sake. This 
is certainly something external to each individual sinner ; and as, 
weighed down with the burden of his personal guilt, the reality 
of this theodicy becomes clear to his consciousness, it is for him 
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something accomplished in the past and once for all. If, too, 
we hold to the doctrine of the divine immanence in all human 
development, presented with such beauty and force by Professor 
Pfleiderer, we shall certainly say that it is God himself who has 
set forth and is setting forth this world-long messianic suffering 
that he might make propitiation for sin and justify him to whom 
its righteousness has become eternal life. I find, therefore, upon 
the basis of Professor Pfleiderer's philosophy of religion, the cer- 
tainty of that very doctrine of expiation which Paul taught. It 
is my purpose in this paper to set forth this doctrine of redemp- 
tion through expiation. 

I. Paul's Doctrine of Expiation. — The statement of Paul 
in Rom. 3 : 19-26 has been regarded as a locus classicus for his 
doctrine of expiation. His language is well fitted to convey his 
thought to the Hebrew mind, and shows, no doubt, the influence 
of his training as a Pharisee ; but it seems to me equally well 
fitted to set forth the fact of expiation to thoughtful men of every 
age. 

1. Summary of Paul's statement. — The apostle in substance 
declares that, tried by the divine righteousness revealed in moral 
precepts, no man can escape condemnation ; nor is there any 
power in law itself as giving knowledge of moral truth to renew 
our moral nature and make it holy. But now, apart from that 
moral law which is revealed in precepts and institutions, God 
has revealed a righteousness to be apprehended through faith, 
that faith which consists in genuine self-surrender to God as he 
is revealed in Jesus Christ — a real spiritual fellowship with Christ, 
transforming the whole nature ; so that the believer in Jesus 
Christ comes to possess a righteousness akin to the divine, not 
of mere outward conformity to precept, but of inner life — a new 
spiritual character wrought in him by God out of his gracious, 
holy love, by the redemptive power which is in Jesus Christ. 
What that redemptive power is the apostle shows by telling us 
who Jesus Christ is in his relation to that divine righteousness of 
which he has spoken. He is the Messiah "whom God hath set 
forth to be," not a mere triumphant king after the pattern of 
pharisaic ambition, a more successful Judas Maccabaeus, but "a 
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propitation," to be apprehended "through faith," wrought "by 
his blood," made necessary "because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God ; for the showing 
of his righteousness at this present season ; that he might him- 
self be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus." 
It is this profound and comprehensive statement of the nature 
and history of expiation that, it seems to me, Professor Pfleiderer 
and the whole school of the purely ethical philosophers fail 
properly to appreciate. 

2. The setting forth of Jesus Christ. — "God," says Paul, "set 
forth Jesus Christ." This he did by the incarnation in Jesus of the 
eternal Word, the Logos, that is, of himself as the creative reason 
and the source of the moral development of the human race. The 
nature of the setting forth is known to us historically, in part 
at least, in the personal biography of Jesus, so far as it has come 
down to us, in the messianic history of the human race, and in 
all which science, physical and metaphysical, teaches us of the 
nature of God. Every incarnation of God is a "setting forth." 
God is incarnate in a stone ; still more in a plant, an animal, a 
human being ; most of all in the Christs, the anointed prophets 
whom he has sent into the world for its redemption. The incar- 
nation of the Logos is the exhaustless source of all our knowl- 
edge of God and his universe. The incarnation of the Logos 
in Jesus the Christ is thus far the supreme fact of human his- 
tory as it is of human redemption. Jesus, the Christ, reveals 
God only because God is really and truly in him and he in God. 
Because this is true it is necessary in dealing with the record con- 
cerning him to bear in mind that all language used of him that 
implies a created, finite existence must apply to Jesus, the Christ, 
the created being; and all language that implies an uncreated, 
infinite power of thought, feeling, and will must apply to the 
absolute Spirit, the Logos, who by creating the Christ, by 
whatever mode, became incarnate in him, thus setting him forth. 
It is with God, therefore, that we have to do as he has revealed 
himself in Jesus the Christ. It is of the utmost importance to 
keep this discrimination in mind. No clear conception of expia- 
tion is possible without it. 
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3. The Logos incarnate set forth to be a propitiation. — We need 
not concern ourselves at much length with the word iXaaTrj- 
piov which Paul uses, translated "propitiation" in our English 
Bible. It is, as Cremer points out, a nomen loci. It is the Greek 
equivalent for the Hebrew PHEO = capporeth, the cover of the 
sacred chest in the most holy place, which, with its cherubim 
and shekinah above and the "ten words" below, was the symbol 
of the being and presence of Jehovah, the one, true, and living 
God, imperfect indeed as expressing the divine nature, as are 
even the "ten words" as a statement of the fundamental law of 
the moral universe, and yet more significant as a symbol of the 
divine reality it was intended to declare than any other that 
the inspired wisdom of holy men has ever devised. This place 
of the divine presence acquired an added significance by the 
sprinkling upon it of the blood of the sacrifice appointed for 
the taking away of guilt. It thus became the place of expia- 
tion and of mercy — preeminently for the Israelite in all the 
earth, God's mercy-seat. The sacrifice, the offering of the shed 
blood as the expressive symbol of life surrendered, declared 
chiefly two things: the death — the cutting off from life, its 
favor and its bliss — due to transgressing Israel on account of 
sin ; and the surrender to God, the holy and loving author of 
our being, of Israel's consecrated life in complete self-denial 
and at the utmost cost of effort and pain. Thus the blood- 
sprinkled capporeth declared to believing Israel the eternal fact 
of expiation in the nature of God and in the constitution of the 
universe. As such it was the type of every instance of accom- 
plished expiation which the sacrificial services of human faith 
could present. Of human faith I say, for whatever narrowness 
may have pertained to the common thought of the Hebrews, 
the range of prophetic vision in that old ritual was world-wide 
and age-long. What Paul, therefore, declares is that the incar- 
nation of the Logos in Jesus, making him more than any other 
the Christ of human history, sets him forth to the world as the 
place of expiation for all human guilt. The mercy-seat for 
mankind is no longer the material cover of a sacred chest 
sprinkled with the blood of slain beasts, however significant of 
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eternal truth the old ritual may have been, but a holy man, the 
incarnate Son of God, set forth for this very purpose, a symbol 
still, but more than a symbol, the eternal reality itself. Let this 
be borne in mind. The tabernacle capporeth declared more than 
the penitence and self-dedication to God of guilty Israel and free 
forgiveness for the consecrated penitent. It made known the 
fact of expiation divinely accomplished and the two, God and 
Israel, brought together, reconciled and made one therein. So 
in the doctrine of Paul the divinely set forth expiation for the 
sins of the world declares more than the penitence and self- 
consecration to God of the believer in Jesus and the free for- 
giveness of his transgressions by God his heavenly Father. It 
declares the eternal reality of expiation as an accomplished fact 
for the believer, by which penitence and forgiveness are made 
possible, and in which God and man are made spiritually one. 

4. Definition of propitiation in Paul's doctrinal statement. — I 
said above that we need concern ourselves little with the histori- 
cal significance of the term IXaaTrjpiov which Paul uses, for the 
reason that in the statement of his doctrine he furnishes a 
definition of the word which covers the whole ground. " God," 
he says, "set forth Jesus Christ to be the propitiatory meeting- 
place," or, in the term I have preferred to use, the expiation for 
sin, between himself and his transgressing children, for a specific 
purpose — to show his righteousness. Now, we learn what a 
thing is by what it does. This is true of all our knowledge of 
reality. God is the causal efficiency of his universe. We know 
what he is by what he does. It is in harmony with this universal 
principle of all knowledge that Paul describes the fact of expia- 
tion. Expiation is that which shows the righteousness of God. That 
is expiatory which exhibits righteousness in relation to con- 
duct. God makes expiation for sin by the exhibition of his 
righteousness in relation to it. That in which he exhibits his right- 
eousness is the expiation. 

5. The divine method of exhibiting righteousness. — Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, in his volume, The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice, says : 
"There are only two ways in which it is possible for God to 
express to man his condemnation of sin — by precept and by 
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penalty." It seems to me better to say that there are three 
ways : by precept or moral law, however revealed ; by penalty 
as penalty is commonly conceived ; and by propitiation in the 
limited sense of the term as designating the divine, vice-penal 
suffering for sin. These three, as it seems to me, are essentially 
one in purpose and nature. But it will best serve the purpose of 
this discussion to follow the threefold classification just given. 

a) Righteousness exhibited by moral law. — God continually 
makes sin possible and yet forbids it. His moral law is against it. 
What that law is in its essential principles, and how it is revealed 
to men, will appear later on in this discussion. It is enough 
now to note that for man it is a revelation of the divine will 
concerning his conduct as a free agent. However made, it is a 
manifestation of the divine righteousness. In it sin is con- 
demned. As an exhibition of righteousness it is therefore 
expiatory. 

b) Righteousness exhibited by penalty. — We think of some things 
as ordained of God to be the penal consequences of sin. By 
this we mean that they, being related to sin as effects which 
follow necessarily from it as their cause and by the will of God, 
express his sense of its evil, its unworthiness, and its ill-desert. 
They constitute, in the stricter sense of the word, the penalty of 
sin. God, as said above, makes sin possible, but by his moral 
law forbids it. Still further, he uses means to prevent it, and 
when men have fallen into it takes pains to prevent them from 
continuing in it. Penalty is a part of the means by which he 
seeks in some measure to accomplish this double purpose. As 
such, penalty exhibits the righteousness of God. All that is in 
a strict sense penal is but a part of that divine activity, spring- 
ing from the changeless nature of God, in all of which he seeks 
to prevent sin, so far as it can be prevented, to deliver men 
from it who have fallen into it, and to make it subserve in some 
higher relation the purpose of his infinite love for the well-being 
of his moral creatures. Thus penalty, in the stricter and com- 
monly received sense of the word, is expiatory. This it is, not 
only from the side of the sinner who suffers it, but also from the 
side of God, who in the constitution of the universe ordains 
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and administers it. I shall have occasion to recur to this fact 
in gathering up the consequences of Paul's doctrine. But I now 
pass to what is the chief thought in his mind. 

c) Jesus, the Christ, a propitiation in his blood. — "God," says 
the apostle, "has set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiation 
in his blood." In the epistle to the Hebrews we read that 
"without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin." 
This was true under the Mosaic ritual, and it is true throughout 
the moral universe when this language is properly understood. 
But what does it mean ? At this point no mistake should be 
made. The blood of the altar, and even more the blood of the 
cross, regarded as expiatory, has given offense, not alone to the 
evil-minded, but to many of the most thoughtful among Christian 
believers. How can it be made to appear rational and neces- 
sary ? So it must, or it cannot hold a permanent place in Chris- 
tian thought and feeling. It is necessary, therefore, first of all 
to point out some things which the language of the apostle can- 
not mean. 

(1) Blood of itself cannot be expiatory. — It hardly need be said 
that, strictly speaking, blood can have no expiatory value. But 
it has a symbolical significance, not indeed arbitrarily assigned 
to it, but grounded in its real nature. The shedding of blood 
is the pouring out of the life of the animal. Besides, in the 
ritual the shed blood could have no significance for expiation 
apart from the place where, as a symbol of life surrendered, it is 
brought into the symbolized presence of God, to whom the 
sinner is under obligation. Thus at every point it is not blood 
as mere physical substance that has expiatory value, but always 
blood by virtue of its relation to life and the use made of it as 
a symbol of religious thought and feeling. It is always the 
reality signified by the thing described in the term used that 
has expiatory value, and never the thing itself apart from its 
significance. This discrimination may seem too simple to require 
mention, and yet the failure to make it has been, I am confident, 
the source of much confusion with respect to the whole subject 
of expiation. 
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(2) Mere suffering is not expiatory. — The shedding of blood, 
we well know, involves suffering. But mere suffering, apart 
from its causes and purposes, can have no expiatory value. It 
had none in the Mosaic ritual, though, strangely enough, much 
of the protest against that ritual proceeds apparently from the 
assumption of such a meaningless literalism therein. Mere 
blood, blood-shedding, or suffering of any kind has no expiatory 
value. If anyone finds it difficult to assent to this statement as 
too sweeping, I think his difficulty will be found in the impossi- 
bility of these realities as mere blood, mere blood-shedding, and 
mere suffering, as if these things could have somehow a material 
and mechanical existence, without spiritual relations to Him, the 
absolute Spirit, in whom all things exist and have their real 
life. It is only by virtue of their significance that they exhibit 
righteousness. 

(3) These negations applied to Christ crucified. — If these nega- 
tions are important in case of material symbols, how much more 
so must they be when we are studying the eternal reality of 
expiation as it is revealed in the living person of Jesus the 
Christ, the Logos of God incarnate for this very purpose ! Mere 
blood in the case of Jesus Christ, apart from its relation to life, 
can have no more value for expiation than in the case of an ani- 
mal. The blood of Jesus must signify his life devoted to a holy 
purpose. The shedding of the blood of Jesus involved suffer- 
ing. It therefore signifies to us what Jesus suffered for us. Its 
expiatory value must be found in this fact. But it cannot be found 
in the suffering, mental and physical, which he endured upon the 
cross alone. That was, no doubt, the culmination of his suffering, 
thus giving peculiar significance to the cross as a symbol of what 
he suffered. But the suffering which he endured on the cross 
could scarcely have been greater than that which he had before 
endured in the trial of the wilderness and through Gethsemane 
to Calvary. It could not have had in it more of the spiritual 
reality of cross-bearing. Indeed, the suffering of the cross can- 
not be isolated from the suffering of his whole life. Nor could 
his entire suffering have had any expiatory value as mere unre- 
lated suffering. Indeed, unrelated suffering is impossible. It 
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was the suffering of Jesus as the world's Messiah, the incarnate 
Logos, that could alone be the propitiatory meeting-place for 
divine mercy and human guilt. 

We must, therefore, take a step farther by way of negation 
and say that the suffering of Jesus Christ as a mere creature of 
God could have had no expiatory value. Properly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a mere creature apart from the infinite 
Spirit immanent in the whole created universe. Preeminently, 
therefore, it is impossible to conceive of Jesus, the world's Mes- 
siah, as a mere creature of God, existing apart from the Logos 
incarnate in him. We come, therefore, to the statement, some- 
what startling no doubt to some persons, that the suffering of 
Jesus Christ is the suffering of God and is the truthful symbol 
of his entire expiatory suffering for human sin. In so far as 
Jesus was the Son of Man, brought into being by the will of 
God, and having his own created nature and free personality, his 
suffering was finite, but it was a part of the infinite suffering of 
God. As then the part, if it be like the whole, is a true and fit- 
ting symbol of the whole, so the suffering of Jesus Christ is the 
one supremely fitting symbol of the suffering of God, eternal in 
his nature and manifested in his entire universe. Moreover, the 
two, the part and the whole, essentially one, cannot be disso- 
ciated in thought. When we speak of the part we do not forget 
the infinite whole to which it belongs. When the apostle says 
that God set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiatory meeting- 
place for his mercy and human faith, he does not forget that it 
is all those in every age in whom his suffering has been mani- 
fested, and who make up the full measure of the cross-bearing of 
Jesus Christ, whom God has set forth for the same holy purpose. 
Thus, by means of the negations which we are compelled to make, 
we arrive at the sublime and comprehensive truth of Paul's 
teaching in the phrase, so often misinterpreted, "the blood of 
Jesus Christ." 

II. The Nature and Significance for Redemption of the 
Divine Suffering Symbolized by the Cross of Christ. — Two 
questions of kindred import now arise : What is the nature of 
the divine suffering symbolized by the cross of Christ ? and, What 
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is its significance for human redemption ? Paul has given us the 
answers in what we have already been studying. Its essential 
nature is righteousness and its eternal purpose is expiation. To 
determine further the nature of the suffering in which God 
exhibits his righteousness it will be necessary, as already implied, 
to inquire, first, What is righteousness ? second, What is sin ? 
and finally, How does the sin of mankind so stand related to the 
righteousness of God as to cause him that suffering which neces- 
sarily exhibits his righteousness for the purpose of expiation, 
and so of redemption through expiation ? 

I. What, then, is righteousness ? — Strictly speaking, righteous- 
ness is regard for that which is right in conduct. But the rule 
of conduct cannot be its end. The quality and force of right- 
eousness are determined by the end for which a rule of conduct 
is instituted. These, therefore, must be found in love, for God is 
love. Out of the divine nature, because it is love, must proceed 
the rule of conduct for the creature, the same in its essential 
character as the rule for the Creator. It is the rule by which 
alone the happiness of the Creator can be reproduced in the 
creature. It is the rule by which all the conduct of the Creator 
in bringing the creature into being and in dealing with him is 
necessarily governed. This rule is the right as known to God 
and revealed by him to the creature whom he loves. Thus God's 
righteousness is his love, or regard, for the right in conduct in 
himself and in his creature, for the sake of his creature whom he 
loves, and for his own sake in whose image the creature is made. 
The right, therefore, is the sum total of the wisdom of God in 
relation to conduct ; and righteousness is regard for this wis- 
dom for the sake of the happiness of God and his intelligent 
creatures. By happiness I mean the conscious well-being of all 
intelligent beings as conceived by God himself. 

Thus the righteousness of God cannot be set over against 
his love, or his love over against his righteousness. The three 
elements of the moral nature of God — love, wisdom, and righte- 
ousness — are inseparable. Each, therefore, brings to mind the 
others. What one demands is demanded by all. The feeling 
caused by one is inseparable from the feeling caused by the 
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others. The suffering, therefore, caused by the righteousness 
of God is inseparable from the suffering caused by his love in 
all its holy activity. 

2. The nature of sin, or moral evil. — We shall gain further 
insight into the nature of the divine suffering so abundantly set 
forth and symbolized in the suffering of Jesus Christ, if we con- 
sider the nature of sin, or moral evil. 

According to the conception of God and his universe assumed 
in this discussion there can be no evil in matter itself, for in all 
its activity it is the expression of the perfect love, wisdom, and 
will of the absolute Being. What we call physical evil, there- 
fore, consists, not in the action of matter as such, but in its rela- 
tion to the well-being of God's intelligent creatures. In a word, 
there is no essential evil but moral evil. Even that also we may 
find to be relative. 

Moral evil is the creation of moral beings. When a self- 
conscious being possessing the power of self determination, 
whether of thought, feeling, or will, chooses that for conduct 
which he knows to be harmful to his own well-being or to the 
well-being of a fellow-creature, choosing it malignantly as such, 
his action is moral evil. As every action injurious to the well- 
being of God's creatures is painful to God's perfect love, every 
sin against man is a sin against God and painful to his holiness. 
As the psalmist says: "Against thee, thee only, have I sinned 
and done that which is evil in thy sight." Sin is the one essen- 
tial evil of the universe. But is it absolute and endless evil ? 
It is certainly real and great beyond human thought. But in 
relation to the purpose for which God has made it possible, has 
it a sufficient reason, so that, relative to that purpose, though in 
its nature evil, it is also good, present evil, but eternal good ; 
if great as evil, correspondingly great as good? Sin once com- 
mitted becomes a habit. The sinner becomes the slave of sin. 
It utterly destroys the well-being of the sinner for the time, 
and it is impossible to see how, as such, it can fail, apart from 
other relations, to impair the well-being of God. Sin by its 
essential nature tends to become eternal sinning. Will it in fact 
become so ? 
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Certainly it will do so unless some provision be found for 
putting an end to it. The sinner must be put out of existence 
or made permanently holy. Thus for every human being that 
has fallen into sin there are three possibilities : annihilation, 
redemption, or eternal sinning with its consequent misery. In 
the first and third of these possibilities the evil of sin would seem 
to be absolute and eternal. The question would still remain 
whether annihilation or eternal misery in eternal sinning might 
not have such place in the inscrutable purposes of God as to be 
eternal good. For the purpose of this paper it is not necessary 
to carry this inquiry farther. Sin is the great evil of the uni- 
verse. All else that we call evil is but relatively- such, and must 
in a higher relation be good. For every moral being sin must 
be absolute and eternal evil, except as he is redeemed from it. 
God has provided in the constitution of our being for its becom- 
ing a reality in every man's history, and yet he forbids it, and 
in ways beyond our complete apprehension provides for our 
redemption. The great evil of it consists in our persisting in 
forbidden conduct after we become aware of the law that forbids 
it. The fact that any conduct is harmful to well-being becomes 
law as soon as it is known as such. Thus God provides for sin 
in our personal experience, sustains us in committing it by his 
own energy, immanent in and constituting our spiritual being, 
and yet provides for our redemption from its power and curse. 
If the power of sin were not so terrible, and the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles did not seem to so many of the 
wise and good to require such a conclusion, we should not think 
it possible for redemption to fail in any case. But, leaving this 
question between a partial and a universal redemption where it 
would seem that it must be left as undetermined in dogma, but 
with a strong trend of hope toward the conception of universal 
redemption, we may pursue our inquiry as to that divine suffer- 
ing by which redemption is made possible. 

3. The mode of God's redemptive suffering. — As redemption 
thus proceeds from the divine feeling as love, so it must involve 
all feeling incident to its accomplishment. Two things involving 
suffering are included in the divine mode of delivering man from 
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sin. Two words of the utmost significance describe these two 
realities in the divine experience in the process of redemption. 
Both are abundantly set forth and symbolized in the suffering 
of Jesus Christ. These words, so significant, are endurance and 
endeavor. It scarcely need be added that they both involve 
suffering. 

a) This is illustrated by all that we know of the universe as 
energy under law. We are compelled to think of God as the 
intelligent, self-conscious, causal efficiency of the universe of 
effects to which we belong. He might be all this and yet lack 
moral character. But the universe reveals to us that God is 
love. By virtue of this fact he is a moral being, in the highest 
sense a rational being, and his universe is a rational cosmos. 
God is love ruled by wisdom. Moral character is everywhere 
the same. True blessedness is found in the conscious possession 
of such character and its manifestation in conduct. From this 
conception alone is the history of the universe intelligible. In 
this history, proceeding as it does from infinite love, wisdom, and 
energy, it would seem that no such thing as evil could have 
place. That what we call evil is somehow related to well- 
being as its end we may be certain. But we are no less certain 
that it is real as evil and for human thought immeasurably great. 
As such it must be endured for the sake of the eternal good for 
which it is ordained. Furthermore, it must be endured, not 
alone by each intelligent creature of God in his own finite measure, 
but in its boundless sum by God himself, who ordains it and is 
conscious of it in all its infinite details. It exists for man's 
redemption, and as such it is a part of that which God endures as 
suffering for that end. 

b) It is also illustrated by the whole process of our spiritual 
development as intelligent beings. The universe, in the history 
of its development as objective to divine and human thought, 
seems to be first physical and then spiritual. When at length in 
that development intelligence, self-consciousness, and will appear, 
a kind of life is made possible in which desire and aversion are 
manifested. The gratification of these kindred feelings we call 
pleasure, their denial pain. The life which consists in such 
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gratification and denial is not necessarily evil. For the most part 
it is good, both immediately and ultimately. It is self-centered, 
but not necessarily selfish. It becomes selfish when it disre- 
gards the true ideal and higher law of spiritual life. The life 
which goes no farther than the gratification and denial of desire 
and aversion, i. e., Stoicism, is consistent, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, with great force of character, refinement of man- 
ners, a high order of creative genius, and a severely ordered 
life, subject to law and admirable for strength and beauty. 
But it is not yet complete spiritual life. At its best, when 
from a feeling of necessity, from fear of penal consequences, 
from perception of the wisdom of obedience to law, or the 
beauty of the divine order, it reaches its highest attainable 
completeness, it is never the ideal life for man. It never 
satisfies the human soul. It springs from impulse and desire 
which find their satisfaction in indulgence, and necessarily 
reappear as impulse and desire. The religion of the natural 
life, so far as it can have a real religion, must be a wise but 
pessimistic Stoicism, or an ascetic Buddhism ; a prudent renun- 
ciation of the satisfaction which nature craves, coupled with 
heroic endurance of all that it imposes upon the hotly pressed 
soul — a renunciation begotten of an inexorable necessity ; or 
a voluntary abstraction of the soul from all thought and desire 
— a sinking into the rest of Nirvana. But as the rest of 
either Stoicism or Buddhism is practically impossible, con- 
ceivable indeed only by the illuminated and strong-willed few 
into whose lives other elements have indirectly entered, the 
alternatives for the natural man, as said above, are annihilation, 
redemption, or endless misery. Thanks be to God, there is 
redemption for him. The love which gives the universe its 
being has provided it. As soon as man becomes conscious of 
himself as a free spirit acting in response to impulse, aversion, 
and desire, he becomes conscious also of a law of well-being, 
demanding the restraint and direction of these passions. From 
this law there is no escape. Under it the forces of the universe 
press upon him from every side, growing more and more severe 
as the struggle deepens. From its misery there is only one 
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escape. It is not to be found in Stoicism or Buddhism. It can 
only be found in spiritual fellowship with Him from whom this 
universe proceeds and in whom it has its being. God is love, 
and the entire order of the universe, physical and spiritual, pro- 
ceeds from love. The natural man, therefore, must find the 
completeness of his spiritual being in the incoming of love to 
be the dominant, all-controlling moral force in his life. With 
immortal spirits this is eternal life. Its incoming is, indeed, a 
regeneration, a birth from above, both natural and in the pro- 
foundest sense supernatural. This, therefore, is the word of 
God to all men : "Ye must be born again." 

Thus apart from any question of sin, and considered merely 
as life in its most highly disciplined condition, the life of the 
natural man is immeasurably inferior to that of the renewed and 
truly spiritual man. But the difference between the two is 
greater still. In the struggle between the impulses, aversions, 
and desires natural to man and the higher law of his well-being 
the human spirit is sure to use its freedom for transgression. 
The Christian world believes in but one exception. Sin becomes 
a habit and a terrible bondage. With sin comes a world of evil, 
of conscious misery — of relative evil, it is true, but tremendously 
tragic in its power to produce suffering, and of strange persist- 
ency and accumulative force in its penal effects. Thus human 
history, as a record of human development from a state of 
unconscious but living nature to the divine ideal of true spiritual 
life, includes a real redemption from sin. 

We begin now to see what God's purpose to create a race of 
free, intelligent spirits and to redeem them from sin compels him 
to suffer. There can be nothing in the whole history of our race 
which does not stand related to the divine purpose in redemption. 
Whatever, therefore, of natural or moral evil that purpose 
involves, God our redeemer must endure. It belongs to the 
very idea of God as infinite love that he bears our sins and 
carries our sorrows. He is tempted — pressed with the reality of 
things as by his will they exist — in all respects as we are, though 
without sin. He suffers with us all that we suffer. His is a 
perfect sympathy. 
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Nor does his suffering extend merely to the endurance of all 
that we call evil in human experience. It covers also, as a 
second infinity of suffering, all the endeavor by which he accom- 
plishes our redemption. What is that uniformity of the natural 
universe which so excites our admiration, and by which all 
knowledge and all achievements in science and art are made 
possible — what but the putting forth of endeavor for the well- 
being of all his intelligent creatures through a complete redemp- 
tion ? If this thought seems to carry us beyond the number 
of those who through sin are subjects of moral redemption, this 
cannot impair its truth. They of the larger company, the prin- 
cipalities and powers that have never been conscious of moral 
evil, are also ours. Their being, like ours in God, stands neces- 
sarily related to his purpose in our redemption. All things are 
of God, and his love has made all things ours. 

Nor is it alone in maintaining the natural order of the uni- 
verse that the endeavor of God for redemption is to be seen. In 
the realm of freely acting spirit it is even more wonderfully 
manifested. It is a part of the moral miracle of the universe 
that, while in a true and real sense the action of every self- 
conscious finite spirit is its own, springing from its own nature 
and giving expression to it, it is also the action of the infinite 
Spirit in whom the finite spirit exists, of which he is conscious, 
though he does not immediately will it, which he does truly will 
in willing the spirit that wills it, and for which he in his own 
manner as the infinite Creator is responsible. Every endeavor, 
therefore, put forth by finite spirits in all the ages, prompted by 
love and put forth for the well-being of the race which God is 
so gloriously redeeming, is in a true sense the endeavor of God 
for this holy purpose. No good thing is ever wrought by finite 
spirits which is not the fruit of the Holy Spirit abiding in them ; 
none in which God and his creatures are not one in nature and 
purpose, so that, when the finite creature comes through redemp- 
tion to the fulness of his spiritual unity with God, he can say 
with Jesus: "My Father worketh hitherto and I work;" "I and 
my Father are one." Thus the endeavor of all the good through 
all the ages is the endeavor of God, of which he has been fully 
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conscious, and its purpose the redemption of the moral universe 
from evil. In this contemplation of God's self-revelation in all 
ages we catch glimpses of what is meant by the filling up of the 
measure of the sufferings of Christ. They are the sufferings of 
all in whom the holy Christ-spirit has appeared in all the ages, 
and, as we have seen, are the sufferings of God revealed and 
symbolized in Jesus Christ. 

I have said that such endurance and endeavor -as I have described 
as inevitable in the redemption of human souls involve suffer- 
ing beyond measure. But is such suffering consistent with the 
blessedness of God? We are compelled to say Yes. On the 
one hand, God is omniscient love, and the universe is inconceiv- 
able apart from his love; on the other hand, as God over all, 
perfect in wisdom and will, he must be blessed forever. We 
must, therefore, say that his suffering, in which he accomplishes 
human redemption, is in harmony with his infinite bliss as Father 
of our spirits and God of all grace. There are two kinds of suf- 
fering, the distressful and the blissful. The endurance and 
endeavor of a holy love, if he who suffers in them is sufficient 
for them, is pure bliss. There may be pleasure without it, but 
not true happiness. The former belongs to the natural man, for 
whom the lack of it is misery, but the latter is the very nature 
of the new and truly spiritual man. In Jesus Christ we, no 
doubt, see something of that stress of soul which is possible for 
the finite spirit in its physical embodiment, but it was not chiefly 
in suffering of this sort that he was set forth to be a propitiation 
for sin. Even this was so taken up into his messianic conscious- 
ness that we think of him as continually satisfied and blessed in 
the vision of that for which his soul so mightily travailed. The 
suffering of love's endurance and endeavor is bliss. 

III. The Divine Suffering for Man's Redemption Expia- 
tory, Vicarious, and Vice-Penal. — We now come to the ques- 
tion how the use of the word "expiation" is justified, in view of 
what has been said as descriptive of the divine work of redemp- 
tion made known in Jesus Christ. The common notion of expi- 
ation is of satisfaction rendered to the feeling of one who has 
been wronged by the suffering of the wrong-doer, or of one who 
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suffers in his stead for the same purpose. In the case of men as 
transgressors of God's law, it is satisfaction of the divine feeling 
toward the sinner in view of his transgression. The feeling to 
be satisfied is the divine righteousness. The satisfaction is found 
in the suffering by the guilty of what is justly due to him, or by 
his representative, who is responsible for him and accepted by 
God as his substitute and pledge of future obedience. The suf- 
fering expiates by satisfying the divine feeling. In all ages and 
in all the religions of the world essentially this notion of expia- 
tion has prevailed. Even where the idea of vicarious satisfaction 
has been rejected, the suffering of penalty has been thought to 
satisfy the divine righteousness, and thus make expiation. This 
idea of expiation is essentially correct. But it must always be 
remembered that the suffering which satisfies the divine feeling 
with regard to the sinner is love, not hate. God's anger with the 
wicked is always a form of his love. His righteousness demands 
expression because it is the perfect love of a father for his child. 
Man's vengeance demands that his enemy suffer. God has no 
enemies in this human sense, and demands that all men should 
turn to himself and live. Nothing else will satisfy his wrath, for 
his wrath is holy love. This is the feeling in God which expia- 
tion is to satisfy. Everything in it is prompted by love and 
governed by inexorable law. It cannot be cruel. It can find no 
pleasure in unrelated suffering. Indeed, in his universe there 
can be no such suffering. His feeling toward the sinner can 
demand no suffering whose ultimate purpose, certain to be accom- 
plished, is not the perfection of spiritual life in holy conduct and 
its resultant happiness. This, it seems to me, is the expiation 
for human guilt which is made in the divine suffering symbolized, 
as I have shown, in the blood of Jesus. That suffering is the 
endurance and endeavor of God in the whole development of 
the human race through sin to holiness, proceeding from his 
infinite love and ruled ever by his absolute wisdom. It is the 
expression, the exhibition of righteousness — love dominated 
by wisdom — and therefore demands nothing which is not 
conducive to happiness, the highest well-being of intelligent 
beings. 
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To speak more in detail on this most important aspect of our 
theme, the divine righteousness finds its satisfaction, first, as 
said above, in the revelation by all proper means of that moral 
law which is supreme in the divine nature. Beyond this its 
necessary demands are met in some measure by the infliction of 
penalty. " Penalty," as the Indian proverb declares, " follows 
sin as the cartwheel follows the ox." As I have said, penalty 
must always follow evil conduct according to that order of the 
physical and moral universe which proceeds from the infinite 
love and perfect wisdom of God. Penalty, therefore, expiates 
sin because, so far as it is effective for redemption, for which 
alone it exists, it satisfies the divine righteousness in relation to 
sin. But penalty, sufficient as it is within its own limits as an 
expression of the righteousness of God, and therefore redemp- 
tive in its nature, is of very limited capacity for the ultimate 
purpose of God in respect to his human children. It reveals 
righteousness as conformity to law, and so makes known its own 
inexorable necessity. Penalty, therefore, means death, and not 
salvation. Its purpose is redemptive, but only as it prepares the 
way for some greater power which shall give life itself. But 
that greater power must certainly be an exhibition of the right- 
eousness of God. That exhibition, Paul says, we have in the 
divine suffering symbolized by the blood of Jesus Christ. I have 
endeavored to show the nature of that suffering and its signifi- 
cance as an exhibition of the divine righteousness. It is plain 
that, however much it may transcend penalty in scope and effici- 
ency, it is, so far as penalty fails, a perfect substitute for it. It 
allows that penal suffering to cease which must otherwise be 
eternal. It does not do this by an arbitrary and irrational with- 
drawal of penalty, but by such a transformation of the nature 
and life of the sinner as makes sin no longer possible for him, 
and penalty, therefore, no longer useful or admissible. The 
exhibition of the righteousness of God symbolized in the blood 
of Jesus Christ is, therefore, in the profoundest sense vicarious 
and vice-penal. It accomplishes fully the purpose of penalty, 
and far more. It makes such expiation for sin as penalty can- 
not. Indeed, penalty as a human experience is but a symbol of 
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the infinite suffering of God in which full expiation is made for 
sin and the eternal salvation of men made possible. 

I have endeavored above to trace the process of regeneration, 
the incoming of love into the soul as a new spiritual energy over- 
coming impulse and desire, assigning to the latter their proper 
subordinate use as stimulants and indications for conduct, but 
never as supreme motive, giving the latter place to the wisdom 
and will of God for love's sake, and making conformity to them 
the joy of life. Two things are certain concerning this upspring- 
ing of love as new life in the soul. It appears only when one is 
brought to see and feel the insufficiency at its best of the natural 
man for genuine happiness, and when, in this connection, there 
appears to him a vision of the beauty and blessedness of the 
true divine life of holy love as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. I 
say in Jesus Christ, but I do not limit this revelation to the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth. Wherever the divine Logos has 
been incarnate, not merely as creative energy dominated by wis- 
dom — the material world — but also as spiritual life ruled by 
holv love, there has been a true messianic revelation of the 
righteousness of God. There has appeared the martyr-spirit of 
Jesus Christ. In Jesus that spirit was revealed as never before, 
by a transcendent incarnation of God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, making him the Messiah and Savior of the world. But 
this Christ-spirit has been revealed truly and by essentially the 
same incarnation in every good man, so that the vision of the 
divine righteousness has been made possible in him for souls 
struggling in the toils of sin and striving for true life. Such life 
cannot be attained without this vision of the divine righteous- 
ness revealed in some martyr-spirit. The world needed to see 
it set forth in such a life as that of the crucified Jesus ; and 
blessed is the man who can know him through the story of his 
life in the New Testament. But still more blessed is he whose 
daily contact in life has been with men and women full of this 
blessed life of love — with someone, a father or mother, a sister 
or wife, in whom its joyful supremacy has been apparent beyond 
question — with someone who has been permitted to know the 
Christ of God as interpreted to him in Christ-like men, and to 
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read the story of all true martyrdom in the light of the cross on 
which Jesus, for truth's sake, hung and died. But, however 
obtained, it is the vision of the righteousness of God as beauti- 
ful, blessed life exhibited in that divine suffering, love's endur- 
ance and endeavor, of which the blood of Jesus Christ is the 
symbol. When, therefore, this vice-penal suffering of God thus 
symbolized has become effective in a believing soul, the right- 
eousness of God has been satisfied, expiation has been made, and 
he whose suffering for sin has been revealed in Jesus Christ has 
seen of the travail of his infinite soul and been satisfied. 

IV. The Symbology of Paul's Doctrine of Expiation 
Rational and Acceptable to a Sound Moral Feeling. — 
Finally, if this doctrine of expiation is correct, we need not 
rebel against such expressions as vice-penal suffering, expiation 
in the blood of Jesus, the suffering of the just for the unjust and 
of the innocent for the guilty, propitiation made once for all, and 
others of like nature. It is only necessary to understand their 
meaning, as used by Paul and John and Jesus, to remove from 
them all offense. If the language of some of our standard hymns 
seems to anyone too gross, or too completely identified with 
the misconceptions and superstitions of popular, hortatory 
preaching, to be retained in our worship, of this we may be sure : 
the religious world will never let go the reality of a divine pro- 
pitiation for sin which underlies this strong language of religious 
feeling. Jesus did shed his blood for the remission of sin. He 
did give his life a ransom for many, not merely for our instruc- 
tion in righteousness, not merely as an example of true life, which 
is always true martyrdom, but to make propitiation for our sins 
by a real exhibition of the righteousness of God that he might be 
just and the justifier of him that believeth in himself. In a word, 
the doctrine of expiation for sin by the vice-penal suffering of God 
symbolized for us in the blood of Jesus is the Rock of Ages. It 
is the miracle of the ages, growing more and more wonderful 
to our apprehension as we realize that everything in nature and 
grace is supernatural and miraculous in the true sense of these 
words, that we have our entire being in God, that he is All in 
All, that because he lives we live also, and that his suffering 
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love is the fountain of all our hope, all our joy, and of all true 
and blessed life. In this faith the kingdom of God will come 
to possess the whole world, not in name merely, by agreement, 
by force of the stronger, or by eloquence of the more learned and 
skilful in debate, but by the life of God springing up in the 
souls of men and making them one with God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 



